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Examination Results by Schools 


On the last page of this issue is a table showing bar examination results 
in California by schools. This compilation is taken from the Journal of The 
State Bar of California and a similar tabulation appears in that publication 
after each examination, as required by the rules of admission in California. 
In Ohio a similar table was recently published in the “Ohio Bar,” the official 
organ of that state association. Such an analysis of bar examination results 
is a constant incentive to the law schools in any state. Where poor schools 
are getting as good results as good schools, it may serve the bar examiners as a 
very useful check on the efficiency of their own examinations. Examining 
committees should have available figures of this kind after each examination 
whether they are published or not. ; 
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Training in the Art of Practicing Law 


The following letter from Mr. Oscar C. Hull of the Detroit Bar to Mr. 
Herbert Harley, Editor of the Journal of the American Judicature Society, 
is reprinted from the February number of that publication: 

The other day I made some rambling remarks to you about the necessity 
of providing some method whereby the embryo lawyer could be given a 
course of instructions in the “art of practicing law.” You suggested I develop 
my thoughts in a letter to you. 

I do not believe I can formulate any crystallized plan but will undertake 
to analyze for you the situation as I view it, point out some of the problems 
involved and possibly offer a concrete suggestion or two. My information 
upon the subject is rather limited and I do not know what has been or is 
presently being done. Neither am I familiar with what, if anything, has been 
written upon the subject. What I say, therefore, cannot be considered as 
authority for anything or as being based upon any study of the question. 

I start with the proposition that the practice of law has two distinct 
aspects. The first and basic aspect, of course, is the scientific or academic, 
the second is the art of practicing law, or the practical aspect. 


I suppose the first aspect is covered by the general term “science of 
jurisprudence.” It is the function of our law schools to teach the science 
of jurisprudence. To what extent the law schools should also offer instruction 
in the philosophy of law is somewhat debatable and I shall not attempt 
hereafter to refer to that phase of the question. There is considerable dis- 
cussion, however, and much loose thinking and loose talk about the failure 
of law schools to offer more instruction in the practical side of practicing law. 
The criticism is usually that the law schools do not turn out lawyers who are 
capable of carrying on the practice of law. 

I, for one, do not believe that it is any function of the law schools to 
endeavor to teach the art of practicing law. There is a middle ground, or 
a transition stage between the academic and practical, in which perhaps the 
law schools can be useful, but to expect the law schools to offer instruction 
in the pure art of practicing law is impractical, not to say ridiculous. In the 
first place, the law student must become grounded in the academic aspect of 
law before he attempts to use it. To attempt to teach him how to practice 
law before he has completed his academic education is in a large measure 
futile, and it only interferes with the process of his becoming educated in the 
subjects properly offered in the law schools. In the second place, the law 
schools are not equipped to give instruction in the art of practicing law. 
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My feeling is that any instruction in the art of practicing law must come 
after the student has finished law school and be superimposed upon the 
academic education which he has acquired therein. The medical profession 
has long recognized the necessity for teaching the medical graduate how to 
practice medicine and has done it not by offering practical courses at the 
medical school, but by requiring a comprehensive interneship after the student 
has completed his academic course. The teaching profession combines the 
two aspects as it may quite properly. To the limited extent to which it is 
humanly possible to train an individual in the art of teaching, this training 
can be given in connection with and as a part of the academic course offered 
in the school of education. The engineer does not require this interneship 
because his activity is not, strictly speaking, a profession, and the art is so 
mingled with the scientific that the application of what he learns in school 
is closely intermingled with the thing itself. 


Wuat THE YounGc Lawyer Lacks 


The lawyer, on the other hand, goes out of law school and enters the 
practice of law, which is intricate, baffling and confusing, without any con- 
ception of his duties and responsibilities as a practicing lawyer. To mention 
some of the confusing problems is but to refresh the recollection of any 
lawyer who has undertaken the practice of law. 


MEANING OF “PROFESSIONAL RELATIONSHIP” 


In the first place, he does not have a proper conception, and probably 
no conception, of the real meaning of the “professional relationship.” He is 
not capable of fully analyzing the significance of his duties and responsibilities 
as attorney for his first client. He does not know the distinction between 
“attorney for” and “agent of.” He does not know the limits of his authority. 
He does not fully appreciate that his client is entitled to his undivided loyalty 
and fidelity, that he can have no interests except the interests of his client, 
and that he must at all times give him prompt and accurate personal service 
and worthy advice. He often does not realize the advantage which he natu- 
rally holds in any dealings between himself and the client. The commercial 
side of the profession has been so glorified both by the practicing lawyers 
and by the student in school, that it entirely dominates his mind and he loses 
sight of the fact that in a profession, especially the legal profession, the com- 
mercial side is entirely subservient to the strictly professional aspect of 
personal service, fealty and loyalty to the client. 
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In the second place, he has no practical conception of the “code of ethics” 
which include not only general guidance which should instruct as well as 
circumscribe him in his relationship with his client, but also deal with his 
relationship with other attorneys, the courts, and so forth. 

In the third place, he hasn’t much notion of how to conduct a confer- 
ence with his client. Every lawyer of experience knows that one of the most 
difficult problems he has, is to get a full statement of facts from most clients. 
Leading questions and severe cross-examination are usually necessary. A 
well trained law graduate will soon recognize fhe principles of law involved 
and will fairly well determine the facts necessary to a clear exposition of the 
legal problem but to get such clear exposition, even to get the simple facts, 
is quite another matter. 


THE PRACTICAL EFFECT OF ADVICE 


In the fourth place, and more important than the third, is the inability 
of the inexperienced graduate to realize that the one legal question, or the 
one “case” which the client may be presenting to him, is only an incident to 
the client’s main business, or only one of several complicated problems in- 
volving his personal or property affairs. (I am necessarily speaking of civil 
practice and not of criminal.) While it isn’t necessary and perhaps not 
proper for a lawyer to pry into all the affairs of his client, still it is impossible 
for him to fairly advise the client as to the course to pursue without knowing 
what the effect of this course will be upon his other personal or business 
matters. He should know the relative importance of the matter involved. 
He should analyze with the client the practical effect of pursuing any given 
course. If he has the problem of whether or not to institute suit, compromise, 
or waive his claim, it is necessary to analyze all factors involved. It is the 
client in the long run who must decide his course of action but he should 
be fully advised of the legal consequence of his act and of the effect of both 
success and of failure in the contemplated suit. Experience alone will give 
weight to the lawyer’s counsel in such matters, but the beginner, without 
counseling, can analyze the situation so that the client himself can use his 
own best judgment. 

I could go on indefinitely adding details. An important matter is knowing 
how to prepare a case for trial. How to obtain, analyze and marshal the 
evidence, the importance of knowing all the facts and knowing to what extent 
the evidence available to him can be controverted, the question of how much 
preparation can and should be made, the matter of how actually to try a 
case, and many other incidental questions are all important. The good 
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judgment of the embryo lawyer, and a reading of the numerous articles which 
have been written on a great many of these particular matters, will help him 
in one way or another until by experience he learns for himself how he can 
best do each of these things. The necessity for practical instruction in these 
matters, therefore, is not so important as in those first mentioned in which 
very little aid can be found. 


BEGINNER LIKE A “RUDDERLESS SHIP” 


The next question is what, if anything, can be done about the situation. 
Historically, of course, the problem has not existed until comparatively 
recent times. The student who was trained in a lawyer’s office learned the 
art of practicing law at the same time and usually much more thoroughly 
than he learned the science of law. He watched and imitated his preceptor. 
But as the study of law has gone from the law office to the law school, he has 
no such opportunity. The problem is simplified but not entirely solved by 
the graduate who goes out of law school into an office where he learns to 
practice law under the guidance of an experienced attorney. He is usually 
carefully guided in everything he does and learns to walk, one step at a time. 
Even then, it is years before he and his employer feel that he has sufficiently 
learned the art of practicing law that he can be left to his own devices. But 
the graduate lawyer who goes into an office that is “not so good” does not 
learn the best methods of practicing law. And even in the best offices, he 
often has difficulty in learning very much about professional relationship, 
ethics or even how to interview and counsel a client. The graduate, how- 
ever, who has no association with an experienced lawyer and who hangs out 
his shingle, starts practicing alone or with a fellow embryo, is like a rudderless 
ship. He muddles through at the expense of his clients. If he has sufficient 
ability he gradually overcomes his mistakes and learns through his own 
efforts and experience. Too often, however, he never learns and goes through 
his professional life an incompetent blunderer, hindering and often ruining 
his clients. 


SOLUTION OF PRoBLEM Is VITAL 


My own observation leads me pretty definitely to the conclusion that 
more poor advice is given and more law suits are poorly prepared and poorly 
tried by reason of the lack of knowledge of the art of practicing law than by 
lack of knowledge of law itself. More harm is probably done the general 
public, especially the unsophisticated clients, by reason of the incompetency 
of the lawyer than is done by reason of his misconduct or lack of ethics. 
Incompetence, in that it signifies inability or failure to master the rudiments 
of the science of law, can be remedied by the law schools. Incompetence, 
however, resulting from the inability to learn how to practice law, cannot be 
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remedied unless we can find a method to teach the art of practicing law. 
In fact, a great deal of what we call unethical conduct is directly or indirectly 
traceable to a lack of training in the art of practicing law and to the failure 
to understand the real purpose and significance of the code of ethics. 


As a practical solution, we must recognize that at the present time, and 
probably for a long time to come, we cannot hope that all law graduates 
will find a place in a law office where they will receive proper instruction. 
Neither is it practical now, and I doubt if it ever will be, to provide any sort 
of a clinic such as the medical graduate has. The nature of the situation does 
not admit of such a solution. The most that can be done is to offer to the law 
graduate a course designed especially to teach him how to practice law. 
Whether or not the completion of such a course can be required before the 
law graduate is finally admitted to practice law may be debatable. Certainly 
no such requirement can be made at the present time and under present 
conditions. 


INSTRUCTION Must Bre ORGANIZED 


Perhaps the most we can hope for as a present half-way solution, is for 
lawyers, through their bar associations, and perhaps in cooperation with the 
law schools, to prepare and offer such a course to be taken by the student 
contemporaneously with his entering upon the practice of law. The first 
requirement is the preparation of a comprehensive, concise and practical 
text book. This text book should be taught as part of a consistent and 
regular course. Haphazard and uncertain lectures on isolated problems will 
not fill the need. But without an adequate text book, a course of lectures 
following a consistent and central theme could quite readily be provided 
for. Experienced and outstanding lawyers would readily agree to prepare 
one or more lectures and would undoubtedly be willing to answer questions 
at the close of the lectures. 

This is the beginning. Eventually it might well be required by court 
rule that every law graduate complete some such course. Whatever might 
be the ultimate results, there is no question that if it were offered presently 
as a voluntary matter, that most law graduates, both those within and without 
the employment of law firms, would avail themselves of the opportunity 
and important practical good would be accomplished. If such a course did 
nothing else, it would at least impress upon the graduate that he has yet 
much to learn about practicing law. 

This is the first time I have endeavored to put this in any sort of concrete 
form and I must admit that it doesn’t seem like a particularly brilliant idea. 
On the other hand, a real problem exists and perhaps somebody can work 
out a solution. 
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The Annual Review of Legal Education 


Following the announcement last fall that The Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching would discontinue publishing its Annual Review 
of Legal Education, bar examining authorities, members of law school facul- 
ties and vocational guidance directors expressed the hope that some organi- 
zation would undertake the work and make available similar information as 
to the country’s law schools and requirements for admission to the bar. After 
The National Conference of Bar Examiners had accepted the responsibility 
of collecting data and statistics in reference to the law schools and admission 
requirements, the Section of Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar of 
the American Bar Association agreed to publish an Annual Review, which 
will shortly be on the press. 

The Annual Review this year will follow the general lines of the former 
Reviews. It will feature an article by Dean Roscoe Pound of the Harvard 
Law School discussing current trends in legal education. Another article 
will deal with the progress being made toward higher standards of admission 
to the bar. Information regarding each law school will be given, including 
its entrance requirements, time of classroom sessions, length of course, autumn 
attendance, average number of hours of instruction per week, and fees. The 
customary table setting out the minimum requirements for admission to the 
bar will also be included. 

The Conference and the Section have received the fullest cooperation in 
obtaining the data, both from the bar examiners and the law school deans. 
It is hoped that the new Annual Review of Legal Education will be of con- 
siderable value to these officials and to others interested. 





Information Wanted 


Valuable assistance is being rendered to The National Conference of Bar 
Examiners by the Committee of the Association of American Law Schools 
on Admissions to the Bar under the chairmanship of Dean Harold Shepherd 
of the University of Washington School of Law. A questionnaire will be issued 
shortly by that committee to individual bar examiners and to secretaries of 
bar examining committees, asking for information in reference to the methods 
used in preparing and marking bar examinations and other phases of ex- 
amination procedure. It is urged that careful attention be given to these 
questionnaires and that they be answered as fully and as promptly as possible. 
The results of the committee’s work will be of unquestioned benefit to the 
bar examiners. 
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The Drift 


With the adoption of a two-year college requirement by twenty-eight 
states, candidates for admission to the bar who have not had this preparation 
and who are unwilling or unable to get it are looking toward the jurisdictions 
which still require only a high school diploma or less. This drift is particu- 
larly noticeable along the eastern seaboard where Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware and Virginia present almost 
a solid phalanx of states in which two years of college education are a pre- 
requisite. When the new requirements in Massachusetts and North Carolina 
become effective, this tendency will be even more pronounced. As an example 
of what is happening, the following half dozen cases are cited of candidates 
who have gone from New York to take their bar examinations in states less 
well fortified, in the way of qualifications, against the ill-prepared applicant. 

Applicant No. 1 went to high school for four years and studied for three 
years in a law office; he was installation engineer of an oil burner concern for 
some time and is now the owner of a business installing oil burners and re- 
tailing fuel oil. 

Applicant No. 2 finished grade school and studied law for two years and 
two months with the LaSalle Extension University, a correspondence school; 
he worked for a manufacturer of jewelry and for a radio company. 


Applicant No. 3 had one year of college, studied for three years with the 
LaSalle Extension University and had two years in a law office; he was an 
electrical contractor. 


Applicant No. 4 had one year of college and studied two years and nine 
months with the Blackstone Institute, a correspondence school located in 
Chicago; he was a tailor for a time, then a factory worker, and the last occu- 
pation he lists is that of notary public. 

Applicant No. 5 started out to be an engineer and received a degree in 
civil engineering from Columbia University. Afterward he turned to the 
law and took a three-year course from LaSalle Extension University, receiv- 
ing an LL.B. He has been a sales manager in the advertising business and 
finally a salesman of real estate securities. 


Applicant No. 6 attended the United States Naval Academy for four 
years and had a year of law at Columbia University, followed by two years 
with the LaSalle Extension University. 

Two recent candidates from Porto Rico come within the same general 
class. One of these had two years of college work and took a law course 
at LaSalle Extension University, extending over five years. The other had 
a high school education, then took a two-year course with the American 
Correspondence School in Chicago, and studied five years in a law office. 
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All of the above applicants had either taken a correspondence school 
course or had studied in a law office. The extent of their preparation may 
be gauged by the most recent California statistics on the success in bar 
examinations of law office and correspondence school students. Cumulative 
statistics over the past three years show that out of sixty-six candidates who 
were correspondence school products and were taking the bar examination 
for the first time, only seventeen percent passed. The average for the law 
school graduates during this same period was sixty-one percent. Figures 
for the years 1929, 1930, 1931 and 1932 in California show that law office 
students were only eighteen percent successful during that period. 

A recent applicant from Brooklyn, who has studied law with a prominent 
correspondence school for a year and a half, has announced in his application 
to take the bar examination that he will receive the degree of LL.B. when 
he passes the bar examination. His present occupation is “vermin exter- 
minator.” Another applicant, from New Jersey, is at present employed as a 
mechanic with a soup company. He obtained his legal training by a period 
of study with the LaSalle Extension University over a period of a year and 
eight months, went to a southern state and took a two-weeks’ cram course 
before trying the bar examination. He had a three-weeks’ leave of absence 
from his job and expected to return to the making of soup if he was unsuc- 
cessful in his attempt to become a lawyer. Another applicant from New 
Jersey, with eight years of grade school, no high school, and the successful 
completion of courses in contemporary civilization, English composition and 
business law at a junior college, reports four years of practical experience 
as office boy and gasoline tester with an asphalt company and clerk for a 
local relief organization, following which he completed the course at a one- 
year New York law school. 

Another applicant from a one-year law school in New York filed with 
his application in a southern state the certificate of the dean stating he had 
pursued the study of law from January 3, 1935 to November 28, 1935; that 
he would be recommended for the degree of Bachelor of Laws of a certain 
Georgia law school with which the New York institution is affiliated; and 
that he was now pursuing the post-graduate course in law being given by 
the New York institution and would complete that post-graduate course on 
December 28, 1935. 


Recently an applicant in one of the eastern states above mentioned, 
who had failed the bar examinations in that state, applied for reexamination. 
He could not qualify under the new educational requirement which the state 
had adopted, and he is therefore applying in a state farther to the south 
with less stringent requirements. He has made the statement that when he 
is admitted there and has practiced a sufficient length of time, he will return 
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to the state where he made his first attempt and will secure admission on a 
comity basis. 

The above examples are sufficient to illustrate the proposition which 
hardly needs illustration, to-wit: that as more and more states adopt higher 
requirements for admission to the bar, there will be an increasing tendency 
of candidates with a minimum of general education and law school training 
to drift to those jurisdictions where they will still have the opportunity of 
at least taking the bar examinations. 





Admission to the Legal Profession 
in England 


By Paut H. SAnpErRS 


Member of the Texas Bar and 
Assistant to the Director of the National Bar Program 


The two branches of the legal profession in England comprise some 3,000 
practicing barristers and some 16,000 practicing solicitors. There are approxi- 
mately as many lawyers in Greater New York as constitute the active English 
legal profession. High standards, coupled with heavy expenses, have served 
to keep the membership of both groups in that country comparatively sta- 
tionary. 

I. Catt To THE ENGLISH Bar 


The four Inns of Court in London (Inner Temple, Middle Temple, Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and Gray’s Inn) constitute the only gateways through which one 
may proceed to practice at the English bar. They exercise their control 
over preparation for admission, and admission through a Council of Legal 
Education, a joint body made up of five Masters of the Bench (Benchers) 
from each Inn of Court. The candidate must first secure entrance into one 
of the Inns as a student which he may do by presenting evidence that he 
has passed any of several examinations generally equivalent to those given 
for admission to Oxford or Cambridge, and by furnishing satisfactory char- 
acter credentials. Usually he is a university graduate or enrolled in a 
university. He must then “keep” twelve terms and pass an Examination 
for Call to the Bar before he can receive his “call.” A period of “reading 
in chambers” as a pupil to a junior barrister for a year or more (at a 
standard cost of $500 per year) is usual before beginning practice, although 
there is no formal requirement concerning this. The formal requirements 
alone, however, take up a minimum of three years’ time and cost in the 
neighborhood of $1600 for fees, deposits and government stamps (approxi- 
mately $700 of this is returnable after call to the bar). 
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The student “keeps terms” by dining in the Hall of his Inn three nights, 
if he is a member of certain universities, or six nights, if he is not such a 
member, during each of the “dining terms” of a year. These “dining terms” 
consist of four periods of approximately three weeks each, and are designated 
Michaelmas, Hilary, Easter, and Trinity. 

The Examination for Call to the Bar consists of two parts as follows: 


Part I 
Section I. Roman Law 
Section II. Constitutional Law (English and Colonial) and Legal History 
Section III. Criminal Law and Procedure 
Section IV. The Elements of the Law of Contract and of the Law of Tort 


Part II 
Section I. Common Law 
Section II. Equity 
Section III. The Law of Evidence and Civil Procedure 
Section IV. A General Paper on the subjects of I, II, and III of this Part 
Section V. Real Property and Conveyancing 
or 
Hindu and Mohammedan Law 
or 
Roman-Dutch Law 


A student may present himself for examination in any or all of the sec- 
tions of Part I at any time after admission. He must present himself for 
examination in all the sections of Part II at the same time, at any time after 
he has kept six terms. Usually the student must satisfy the Examiners in 
all sections of Part I before being allowed a pass in Part II. Examinations 
are given three times a year. If a student’s papers show that he had no 
reasonable expectation of passing the examination, then the Council may 
direct that he not be admitted to another examination until such time as it 
may determine. Otherwise there is no restriction as to re-examination. 
Certain Honors, Prizes and Studentships are announced in connection with 
each examination. 

The student cannot be called to the bar before he is twenty-one years 
old. Preliminary to the call, his name and description is posted in all of the 
Inns for a short period of time. 

The number called to the bar annually runs between 250 and 300. The 
number passing the Part II of the Examination for Call to the Bar, known 
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as the “Bar Final,” is revealed by the following figures from the 1934 


examinations: 
First-Timers Repeaters Total 


Examined at the Hilary, Trinity 


and Michaelmas terms 514 44 558 
Passed 284 20 304 
Percentage Passed 55% 45% 53% 


The professional mortality of the barrister is even higher. According to 
the Choice of Career Pamphlet on Law, issued by the Ministry of Labor in 
1933, there are only approximately 3,000 persons practicing as barristers in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland although there are some 10,000 persons 
in this territory who have been called to the bar. 


II. ADMISSION TO THE ROLL oF SOLICITORS 


The Law Society controls admission to the Roll of Solicitors. It has 
arranged years of apprenticeship and three examinations as hurdles for those 
who would enter these ranks. There are more than five times as many 
practicing solicitors as there are practicing barristers but in this group also 
the rigid requirements and the heavy expenses (even heavier than those 
borne by the would-be barrister) serve to keep it small numerically. 

An essential part of the solicitor’s training is the period when he is 
“bound under articles of clerkship” to a practicing solicitor for a period of 
from three to five years. Before he may be “bound,” however, he must 
either take or be exempt from a Preliminary Examination. This examina- 
tion is to test the general knowledge of the applicant, and in 1935 consisted 
of the following subjects: 


Writing from dictation. 

Writing a short English composition. 

(a) Arithmetic; (b) Algebra and Elementary Geometry. 
Geography of Europe and History of England 

Latin. 

Sight translation of any two of the following languages: (a) Latin 
translation, (b) Greek, (c) French, (d) German, (e) Spanish, (f) 
Italian. 


PUPP N ry 


The graduates of certain universities and those who have passed certain 
examinations similar to university entrance examinations are unconditionally 
exempt from the Preliminary Examination. Those who have passed certain 
other school certificate examinations are exempt if they have included the 
proper subjects. Each of the three Law Society examinations are given 
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three times a year. In 1934 the results of the three Preliminary Examina- 
tions were as follows: 


Examined—452 Passed—233 Per cent passed—51% 


The usual period of service under articles is five years. University 
graduates and those who have been called to the bar less than five years 
need serve only three years under articles. Those who have acquired a 
university standing as evidenced by the passage of certain university ex- 
aminations and those who have attended a full year course at certain approved 
law schools before being bound under articles need serve only four years. 
A solicitor is prohibited by law from having more than two articled clerks 
at the same time. No solicitor may take an articled clerk after he has ceased 
to practice, and the clerks may not, without permission of the Master of the 
Rolls, engage in any other employment during their clerkship. 

The Intermediate Examination is given by the Law Society in order to 
enable it to ascertain the progress that is being made by the clerk. The time 
at which it is taken depends on the length of service in articles. If articled 
for five years, the clerk may present himself for this examination after two 
years’ service; if for four years, he may take it after eighteen months; if for 
three years, it may be taken after one year’s service. If this examination 
is not taken within a year after the passage of the half-way mark in his clerk- 
ship, it may result in the time of his taking the Final Examination being 
delayed. 

The Intermediate Examination consists of two portions: legal, and trust 
accounts and bookkeeping. The legal portion is based on some elementary 
general text announced in the July previous to the year in which the ex- 
aminations are given. In 1935 the legal portion was on Stephen’s Com- 
mentaries on the Laws of England. Graduates with law degrees of certain 
approved schools are exempt from this portion of the Intermediate Examina- 
tion, though not from the trusts accounts and bookkeeping portion, which is 
also based on certain announced text-books. These two portions need not 
be taken at the same time. The results of the 1934 Intermediate Examina- 
tions were as follows: 


Law: Examined—1203 Passed—739 Per cent passed—61% 
Accounts and 
Bookkeeping: Examined—1251 Passed—882 Per cent passed—70% 


Before taking the Final Examination the clerk must have attended for 
one year the law school conducted under the direction of the Law Society 
or a school approved by the Society. He must also have either completed 
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his term of service under articles or be in a position to complete the term 
before the time of the next examination. The subjects of the Final Examina- 
tion in 1935 were: 


1. The Principles of the Law of Real and Personal Property, and the Prac- 
tice of Conveyancing. 

2. The Principles of Law and Procedure in matters usually determined or 
administered in the Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice. 

3. The Principles of Law and Procedure in matters usually determined or 
administered in the King’s Bench Division of the High Court of Jus- 
tice, and the Law and Practice of Bankruptcy. 

4. The Principles of Law and Procedure in matters usually determined or 
administered in the Probate and Divorce Division of the High Court 
of Justice; Criminal Law and Practice; Proceedings before Justices 
of the Peace; and Private International Law. 


The results of the Final Examinations for 1934 were as follows: 
Examined — 1074 Passed — 640 Per cent passed — 59% 


An Honors Examination is open to those who have reached a high 
enough standard in the Final. On the basis of this examination numerous 
prizes and honorary distinctions are granted. It is considered to be a distinct 
aid in securing a good position to stand high in the Honors Examination. 
After passage of the Final Examination admission to the Roll of Solicitors is 
a matter of form. The cost of the whole process of training and admission 
(aside from the cost of private education) will average around $2200, the 
major portion of which is the premium which the clerk must pay to the 
solicitor under whom he serves his articles. The cost of this alone may reach 
$2500, although the average fee is around $1500. Other costs result from 
examination fees and government stamp duties. The practicing solicitor is 
required to take out an annual certificate at a cost of $50 per year. 


Having gained entrance to one of the branches of the legal profession in 
England the beginner will find a hard path before him. But he would not 
find it easy to convince his American brother that it is more difficult than in 
this country when it is observed that in England there are only about forty- 
seven lawyers to each 100,000 of the population, which means that the legal 
population is less dense than in any state in the United States. The United 
States as a whole in 1930 had one hundred and thirty-one lawyers per 100,000 
population, or almost three times as great a ratio as that of England. Alabama 
comes nearest to the English ratio with sixty lawyers in the same population 
unit. The District of Columbia has fifteen times as many lawyers propor- 
tionately; New York has more than four times as many. 
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